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OF JAMES LOEB, ESQ. 



[Plate XII] 

The bronze cista (Fig. 1), the principal decoration of which 
is reproduced on Plate XII, belongs to the comparatively 
large class of monuments commonly known as Praenestine 
cistae from the fact that the great majority of them have been 
found at Palestrina (the ancient Praeneste), situated in the 
Sabine Hills, some twenty-three miles southeast of Rome.^ 
All the known specimens have been found in tombs, where 
they were frequently used as receptacles for toilet articles of 
various sorts, such as mirrors, combs, sponges, and small boxes 
for cosmetics, and this was doubtless their principal use in 
actual life.2 The cista which is here published was purchased 
by Mr. Loeb at the sale of the Sarti Collection in Rome in 1906. ^ 

1 Cf. on the Praenestine cistae in general Emm. Fernique, £tude sur Preneste, 
Paris, 1880, and art. * Cista ' in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquites 
grecques et romaines, I, pp. 1202-1205 ; K. Schumacher, Uine prdnestinische 
Ciste im Museum zu Karlsruhe^ Heidelberg, 1891; A. Mau, art. * Cista' in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Beal-Encyclopddie der classischen AUertiimswissenschaft, III, 
cols. 2591-2606 ; F. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista, Rostock, 1907. 

2 Cf. Schoene, Ann. 1866, p. 194 ; Fernique, Etude, pp. 164 ff. 

3 The cista is briefly described in the catalogue of the Sarti Collection, by 
Dr. L. Pollak (Tipografia dell' Unione Cooperativa Editrice, Rome, 1906). As 
this catalogue is undoubtedly little known in America (I have not been able to 
find a copy of it in the vicinity of Boston), I append Dr. Pollak's description, 
of which Mr. Loeb has very kindly sent me a copy : 

'' No. 99. Cista. Tre piedi di animale, sui quali un leone in assalto, portano 
la cista. La cista 6 provvista di catanelle (ora ne manca qualcuna) fisse ad 
otto bottoni nel cilindro. II manico b formato dal gruppo di un satiro ed una 
bacchante (tutti e due nudi). II cilindro 6 decorato colla rappresentanza 
incisa di una gigantomachia contornata sopra e sot to da fregi di palmette. 
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From November, 1906, to January, 1910, it was exhibited as a- 
loan in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University. It is 
now in Mr. Loeb's collection in Munich, Germany. 

The cista is one of the best preserved examples of its class. 
The surface has been injured in a few places, especially about 
the outer edge of the cover, where small pieces have been 
lost; five of the eight chains that were once attached to the 
body have disappeared ; the feet and the figures on the cover 
have been secured by modern rivets; and the box has been 
strengthened by a modern lining at top and bottom. But no 
essential part is gone, and the surface is so well preserved that 
practically all of the incised decoration can be made out. 

In form the cista presents no striking peculiarities. It con- 
sists, like most of the other specimens, of a roughly cylindrical 
box with a convex moulding at the bottom, provided with three 
feet and with a convex cover, to which is attached a handle in 
the form of two human figures.^ Th^ box was apparently 
beaten out from a single sheet of bronze ; there are no traces 
of a seam, and the fact that the diameter is slightly less at the 
bottom than at the top — a not uncommon peculiarity — points 

Minerva attacca verso destra coUa lancia un gigante che getta un sasso contro 
di lei, vi 6 poi una giovane deit^ (Efesto ?) coll' ascia e Poseidone col tridente 
contro un gigante giovane alato con due code da mostro marino il quale regge 
un albero (prototipo Skylla); Bacco sulla pantera che attacca col tirso un 
gigante caduto. Nel fondo sono sparse delle stelle. Sul coperchio due vittorie 
nude che portano tenie. Una ha scarpe basse ; I'altra un braccialetto sul piede 
destro. Monili tutti e due. 

Note. Disegno elegante del III. sec. av. Cr. Motivi greci ma lavoro latino- 
etrusco. Trovata a Palestrina. Rappresentanze della gigantomachia sono assai 
rare nell' arte etrusca. Cfr. Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, IV, 1, Taf. 286, 1-3 e 
V, Taf. 56. (L'incisione di questo specchio trovato anche a Palestrina mostra 
la stessa mano come la cista.) Cfr. anche G. Korte, Ume etrusche, II, Tav. I, 
1 ; la. Alto cm. 44, diametro cm. 23." 

The photograph from v\rhich Figure 1 v\ras made was taken by Mr. F. L. 
CoUyer, of Cambridge, Mass.; the drawings for Plate XII and Figure 2 were 
made by Mr. R. E. Jones, Assistant in Fine Arts in Harvard University, and 
carefully verified by Mr. Jones and myself. A brief account of the cista was- 
given in a paper read at the General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute at 
Providence, R. I., in December, 1910 ; cf. A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 60. 

1 The dimensions are : Total height, 44.6 cm. Height of body (including: 
feet), 29.2 to 29.6 cm. Diameter (outside measurements) at top of body, 
22.9 cm.; at bottom, 21.8 cm. Diameter (inside modern lining) at top of body,. 
22.1 cm.; at bottom, 20.2 cm. Diameter of cover, 23.5 cm. 
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Figure 1. — Cista in Mr, Loeb's Collection. 
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in the same direction. ^ The feet, which were cast separately 
and attached, are modelled in imitation of lion's paws resting 
on round bases, with a convex moulding at top and bottom. 
At the top each foot widens out and assumes the form of a pair 
of Ionic volutes, connected by a narrow band decorated with 
an incised pattern of oblique hatching, and above this in each 
case is a crouching lion facing right, with wide open jaws and 
protruding tongue. ^ These lions present a decidedly archaic 
appearance; the mane and the hair along the back are repre- 
sented by a narrow band in low relief, hatched with oblique 
incised lines, and the bush at the end of the tail is suggested 
by similar hatching. But this is only a pseudo-archaism, since 
the incised designs on the box and the cover show conclusively 
that the cista was made much later than the period of true 
archaism. 

The handle consists of two nude standing figures, one male, 
the other female, each with one hand laid on the shoulder of 
the other, and with the other arm bent at the elbow, the hand 
resting on the hip.^ The modelling of the figures is fairly ac- 
curate, but summary and careless in details. The legs from 
the knee down are too long for the rest of the body (especially 
in the male figure), and the free leg in each case is longer than 
the other. Fingers and toes are only roughly separated by 
deep grooves. The hair is indicated by shallow grooves on the 
crown of the head, and by deeper grooves at front and back. 
The hair of the male figure rises in long locks above the fore- 
head, that of the female figure is modelled as a roll which 
covers the ears. In the male figure the right ear is set too 
high and too far forward, and both ears are pointed at the top. 
All these details produce a pseudo-archaic effect similar to that 

1 Cf. for the same peculiarity, Fernique, Etude, p. 191, No. 105 ; Not. Scav. 
1907, p. 482, Fig. 24. It is to this difference of diameter that the slight curvature 
in the drawing (Plate XII) is due. 

2 This type of foot is common on the Praenestine cistae, though the lions 
usually face left, not right ; cf. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel, I, pi. V, 4 and 
pi. XV-XVI, 2; Not, Scav. 1907, p. 482, Fig. 24; Bolletino d'Arte III, 1909, 
p. 187, Fig. 19. On the technical peculiarities of the feet of Praenestine cistae 
and the inferences to be drawn from them as to the methods of ancient workers 
in bronze, cf. Pernice, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, 1904, pp. 168 fE. 

3 Cf. Mon. delV Inst. VIII, pi. 58, and X, pi. 29 ; Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, I, 
pi. 7 ; British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 645. 
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which we noted in the lions on the feet, and they are reason- 
ably taken as indications that the handles, like the feet, were 
cast in an Etruscan workshop,^ situated, perhaps, in southern 
Etruria, perhaps in Praeneste itself .^ In several handle groups 
of this sort, the male figure has pointed ears and a tail, and so 
is clearly characterized as a satyr,^ but in our group, the 
pointed ear seems due to careless modelling rather than to 
intention. 

About the body, at regular intervals, some seven centimetres 
from the top, are eight disks. Each of these originally carried 
a ring for the attachment of the chains which form a regular 
feature of this type of cistae. Seven of the rings are still in 
place, but of the chains only the three sections that appear in 
Figure 1 have been preserved. Each link is composed of two 
rings. In several places bits of iron are firmly rusted to the 
chain, — relics, no doubt, of other parts of the furniture of the 
tomb. The chains, as usual, were attached without regard to 
the incised decoration. 

In all these details, the cista conforms closely to other ex- 
amples. Much more interest attaches to the incised designs, 
with which, as is commonly the case, both cover and body are 
decorated. The design on the cover (Fig. 2) is simple. Inside 

1 Cf. Behn, Die Ficoronische Cista, p. 13. 

2 That there were Etruscan workshops in Praeneste is suggested by the fact 
that the inscriptions on mirrors found in the Praenestine tombs are sometimes 
in Latin, sometimes in Etruscan. On the strigils from the tombs, not only Latin 
and Etruscan, but also Greek inscriptions appear, so that it is possible that 
Greek workmen also settled in this Latin town. The inscriptions on the cistae 
are always in Latin. Cf. Fernique, Mtude, pp. 163 ff. 

On the basis of the inscription on the famous Ficoroni cista, Novios Plautios 
med Romai fecid, Dindia Macolnia Jileai dedit, it has sometimes been argued 
(Jahn, Die ficoronische Cista, pp. 58 ff. ; Jordan, Kritische Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der lateinischen Sprache, pp. 2ff. ; Gamurrini, Bom. Mitt. II, 1887, pp. 228 f.) 
that the cistae and the mirrors found at Praeneste were all made at Rome, but 
in view of the fact that the great majority of the known examples have been 
found at Praeneste, while not a single specimen has been discovered in Rome, 
the theory of local manufacture is much more probable. Cf. the remarks of 
Brizio, JSfuova Antologia, XXIV, 1889, pp. 433 and 439, and Schumacher, 
pp. 26 f. 

3 Cf. for instance, Mon. delV Inst. VIII, pi. 58. It is for this reason, doubt- 
less, that the handle is described by Pollak as ** formato dal gruppo di un satiro 
ed una bacchante." 
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a wreath of laurel leaves,^ on either side of the plate by which 
the handle was attached, is a winged female figure flying to 
left. The two figures are almost exactly alike. Each wears a 
necklace and bracelets and carries a long fillet in her hands. 




Figure 2. — Design on the Cover of the Cista. 



The only important difference between them is that one is pro- 
vided with low shoes with wide tops, the other is barefoot, with 
only a broad anklet on the right leg. The type resembles the 
Greek type of flying Victory, especially as Nike is so commonly 
represented with a fillet in her hands. The Greek Nike, to be 

1 This pattern is of frequent occurrence on the covers of Praenestine cistae ; 
cf. Mon. delV Inst. VIII, pi. 58 ; Gerhard, Etr, Spiegel, I, pi. 7. It is very 
common, also, on Etruscan and Praenestine mirrors ; cf . Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, 
I, pi. 56, and passim. 
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sure, usually wears a long robe and is barefoot,^ but on the 
South Italian vases she is occasionally represented undraped,^ 
and not infrequently appears with shoes or sandals on her feet.^ 
On other cistae she is most often dressed in a robe,* but some- 
times appears undraped. On a cista in Berlin,^ two flying 
figures very similar to ours have only a bit of drapery over the 
left arm ; and on the Ficoroni cista,® which is the most splendid 
example of the class and is unquestionably based on a Greek 
model, a very similar Victory appears, undraped except for a 
narrow robe which is loosely thrown about her shoulders. On 
another example, the so-called Napoleon III cista,*^ the same 
figure is represented riding on a dolphin, in combination with 
others which are plausibly interpreted by Brunn ^ as Aphrodite 
and her train. It is possible, therefore, that the maker of our 
cista conceived these figures rather as Graces than as Victories, 
like the " Lasas " which occur so frequently on Etruscan mir- 
rors, and are often represented in forms similar to these. On 
the whole, however, the interpretation as Victories seems to 
me more probable, and in any case the type was very surely 
affected by the Greek conception of Nike, especially by the 
types employed by the later Greek vase-painters of Southern 
Italy. The waves which are so carefully worked out on the 
Napoleon III cista are reduced on the Loeb cista and the 
specimen in Berlin to a simple irregular line. 

With the interpretation of the figures which fill the principal 
field on the body of the cista (Plate XII) there is, fortunately, 
no difficulty. The subject here is clearly a battle of the gods 
and the giants, — a subject, so far as I am aware, that does not 
appear on any other cista. Of the seven figures which make 

1 Cf . Knapp, Mke in der Vasenmalerei^ P- ^2 ; Lenomant and De Witte, 
£lite Ceramographique^ I, pi. 91 ff. 

2 Cf. Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen zu Neapel^ No. 3248 ; Laborde, 
Coll. des vases grecs de M. le comte de Lamberg^ II, pi. 28. 

3 Cf. the British Museum vases, F 178, F 430, F 464 ; Ann. delV Inst. 1832, 
tav. d'agg. F. 

4 Cf. Mon. delV Inst. IX, pi. 24-25 and pi. 58-59 ; ibid. VI- VII, pi. 61-62. 

5 ArcJi. Zeit. 1862, pp. 289-295, pi. CLXIV-CLXV. 

6 Cf . Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1889, pi. 12 ; and for the literature, Behn, Die 
Ficoronische Cista., p. 4. 

7 Mon. deir List. VI-VII, pi. 63. 

8 Ann. deir Inst. 1862, p. 14. 
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up the design, three are clearly characterized as Poseidon, 
Dionysus, and Athena, and of the four remaining figures, one 
is a winged giant of monstrous form with fish-tails in place of 
legs. The design is framed by borders of palmette pattern of 
two different forms : above, upright palmettes of the usual 
form alternate with reversed palmettes with incurving leaves ; ^ 
below, the two forms are combined in such a way as to form a 
border of double palmettes which slope to the right.^ 

The figures of the gigantomachy fall into three groups. 
The most complicated (at the left on Plate XII) represents 
the contest of Poseidon with the fish-tailed monster. The god, 
dressed only in a short robe which leaves the breast and the 
right arm uncovered and is wound about the left forearm, 
moves towards the right and thrusts at his opponent with his 
trident, which he grasps firmly in both hands. His antagonist 
draws back before the onslaught of the god, swinging above 
his head a branch, which is his only weapon. At the left a 
second giant, with a long robe thrown over his left arm and a 
baldric across his breast, aims a blow at Poseidon with a battle 
axe of the type which is commonly called a sagaris.^ Behind 
him a tree stump is summarily indicated, and beyond a shield 
lies on the ground. In the next group, which is separated from 
the first by an elaborate decorative star, Dionysus, sitting 
easily astride an enormous panther, threatens with his thyrsus 
a giant who lies prone before him and whom, on the authority 
of Apollodorus,* we may perhaps call Eurytus, or possibly, on 
the authority of a single vase-painting, Eurymedon.^ The god 
is notably slender and effeminate, dressed in a sleeved chiton 
and Phrygian cap, with a robe loosely wound about his left arm 
and flying out behind. In his right hand he holds a short 
thyrsus, with his left he grasps the bridle of the panther, which 
is worked out in considerable detail. The fallen giant wears 

1 Cf. Mon. delV Inst. X, pi. 45-46. 

2 Cf. for a similar pattern, Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, I, pi. 6. 

3 Pollak (see p. 466, note 1) describes this figure as " a youthful god (Hephaes- 
tus ?)," but the interpretation as a giant seems to me more probable. 

* I, 6, 2. 

5 Cf. B. C. H. XX, 1896, pi. 7. Of the inscription only the letters M EAON 
are preserved, but the reading [Eury] medon proposed by Hartwlg {ihid., p. 367) 
is probably correct. 
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chlamys, baldric, and crested helmet. With his left hand he 
still holds his shield, his right rests weakly on the ground, and 
near it is the sword which has fallen from his grasp. Behind 
him a tree rises to the top of the field. Next in order comes 
Athena, who falls back towards the left and thrusts with a long 
spear at a youthful giant, — Enceladus, on the testimony both 
of the literature and the monuments.^ Her dress, too, is 
elaborate, consisting of a long, overgirt chiton, aegis, helmet, 
and robe thrown over the left arm and flying out behind in 
long ends. She wears bracelets and carries her shield on her 
left arm. Her opponent, who wears chlamys, baldric, and hel- 
met, has fallen on one knee, but holds above his head a great 
rock which he is about to hurl at his adversary. Between the 
two figures is a second decorative star. 

In execution the design is like that of the great majority of 
the Praenestine cistae. In general the lines are hastily and 
carelessly incised, the whole effect is sketchy and incomplete. 
This is especially noticeable in the heads of the figures, which 
are sketched with comparatively few lines and with the marked 
tendency to realism that is characteristic of Italic art.^ At the 
same time there are many indications that the artist drew his 
inspiration, directly or indirectly, from a Greek model. The 
subject is one of the commonest of Greek subjects from the 
period of the black-figured vases on, and Poseidon, Dionysus, 
and Athena are three of the four divinities (the fourth is, of 
course, Zeus) who appear most frequently on the vases, both in 
extended compositions and in single groups ; ^ the attributes 
of the gods and the dress of all the figures are Greek ; and the 
types and many details find their closest parallels in Greek 
monuments. The Athena belongs to a type that goes back to 
the western pediment of the Parthenon and is found several 

1 Cf Apollod. I, 6, 2 ; Paus. VIII, 47, 1 ; Mayer, Giganten u. Titanen, pp. 
309 ff. In Plate XII Athena and her opponent are separated, Athena appear- 
ing at the right end of the drawing, Enceladus at the left. 

2 Cf . Fernique, Etude, p. 154: "Bien souvent Partiste a imit^ des figures 
grecques ; cette intention est visible pour les graffites de la ciste Ficoroni et pour 
un certain nombre d'autres objets. Mais alors mgme que Tex^cution est par- 
faite, il y a toujours dans les traits du visage une sorte de realism que I'on doit 
regarder comme un des characteres propres k Part latin." 

3 Cf- the lists in Mayer's Giganten u. Titanen, pp. 293 ff. 
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times in Greek representations of the gigantomachy.^ The 
giant fallen on one knee is a commonplace on vases with scenes 
of this sor-t.2 Dionysus riding on a panther does not occur, 
so far as I am aware, in Greek representations of the subject, 
though he is often accompanied by a panther, which aids him 
in subduing his antagonist, and on the splendid amphora from 
Melos in the Louvre,^ which dates from the latter part of the 
fifth century, he drives a chariot drawn by panthers. Diony- 
sus riding on a panther, also, is common enough in representa- 
tions of the Bacchic thiasos, especially on the South Italian 
vases.* The giants on the black-figured and the severe red- 
figured vases are regularly represented as hoplites in helmet 
and shield fighting with the spear or the sword, like the oppo- 
nent of Dionysus on the cista, but on the red-figured vases of 
fine style and later, they not infrequently fight with stones^ 
and branches® like the opponents of Athena and Poseidon. 

For many reasons, then, it is clear that the maker of the cista 
was dependent upon a Greek model for the main features of his 
design. The two giants in the group with Poseidon, however, 
differ from the ordinary Greek types of giants and demand a 
more detailed discussion. The sagaris is certainly not a usual 
w^eapon in the hands of the giants ; I have not been able to find 
another example of its use. It is the weapon of the Amazons, 

1 Cf . the bronze relief from a mirror case in the Museo Kircheriano, publ. 
J.H.S. IV, 1883, pp. 90-95 ; and the South Italian volute crater St. Petersburg 
523, publ. Bull. Nap. II, 1844, pi. 6. For examples of the type in other connec- 
tions, cf. the list given by Smith, J.H.S., I.e., p. 94. 

2 Cf. Louvre E 732, publ. Mon. delV Inst. VI-VII, pi. 78 (black-figured 
amphora, attributed to a Coan painter by Kretschmer, Vaseninschriften, p. 59) ; 
British Museum E 469, publ. Sextes Hallesches Winckelmannsxyrogramm (red- 
figured severe); Bibl. Nat. 573, publ. Luynes, Description de quelques vases 
peints, pi. 19 (attrib. by Hartwig to Brygos); Berlin 2531, publ. Wiener Vor- 
legebldtter, I, pi, 5 (cylix of Erginos and Aristophanes) ; Athens 1259, publ. 
'E0. *ApX' 1883, pi. 7 (late red-figured, style of the amphora from Melos). 

3 Furtwangler-Keichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei, pi. 96-97 ; references to earlier 
discussions are given in the Text, II, p. 193, note 1. 

* Cf. Tischbein, Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases, II, pi. 43. 

5 Cf. British Museum E 443, publ. Gerhard, Aus. Vas., pi. 64 (red-figured 
severe); Naples 2883, publ. Mon. delV Inst. IX, pi. 6 (red-figured fine); British 
Museum F 237, publ. Erstes Hallesches Winckelmannsprogramm (Campanian 
style) ; St. Petersburg 523, publ. Bull. Nap. II, 1844, pi. 6 (South Italian). 

6 Cf . the amphora from Melos, referred to in note 3 above. 
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and as such it constantly appears, especially on the South Ital- 
ian vases, where the battle with the Amazons is a favorite sub- 
ject.^ Here, then, we seem to have a case of contamination due 
either to the designer of the cista or to the Greek artist whose 
work he copied. Which of these alternatives is correct I see 
no means of determining. But the use of this peculiar form of 
battle axe gives us another hint as to the Greek origin of the 
design. 2 

The fish-tailed monster presents a more difficult problem. 
On the analogy of the vase-paintings, we may, perhaps, give 
the name Polybotes to Poseidon's opponent,^ though he cer- 
tainly is very different from the giant who fights with Poseidon 
in the vase-paintings. Only the upper body to the groin is 
human ; in place of legs he has two enormous fish tails, which 
end in trefoil forms. The juncture of the legs and the body is 
concealed by a sort of finny girdle, and to the back wings are 
attached. The only close parallel that I have found is on 
another Praenestine monument, a bronze mirror, now in Berlin 
(F'ig. 3).^ Here a very similar figure is represented contend- 
ing with Athena. Meyer ^ regards this as a mere variant of the 

^ Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Text, II, p. 144, Fig. 47 (Amazonomachia on 
the neck of the famous '* Darius" vase, Naples 3253 ; for the earlier literature, 
see p. 142, note 1) ; ihid. p. 161, Fig. 53 (Amazonomachia on the neck of the 
*' Medea" vase, Munich 810 ; for the earlier literature, see p. 161, note 1) ; Bull. 
Nap. II, 1854, pi. 4 (volute crater from Ruvo, Jatta Coll. 1096). In the gigan- 
tomachy on the amphora from Melos, one of the opponents of the gods wields a 
sagaris, but as the figure is surely feminine, it does not afford a parallel to the 
giant on the Loeb cista ; for the various interpretations proposed for the female 
figure, cf . Furtwangler-Reichhold, Text, II, p. 197 . 

2 Professor Fowler has suggested to me that in the Greek original this figure 
may have been a Hermes holding the caduceus, which the Latin engraver mis- 
understood and transformed into a sagaris. This seems to me possible, though 
I prefer the interpretation of the figure as a giant. 

3 Cf. Apollod. I, 6, 2 ; black-figured amphora. Louvre E 732 (mentioned supra^ 
p. 474, n. 2) ; red-figured cylix of Erginos and Aristophanes, Berlin, 2531, publ. 
Gerhard, Trinkschalen u. Gefdsse^ pi. 2. On a severe red-figured amphora in 
Vienna (Laborde, I, pi. 41 ; Millingen, Anc. lined. Mon. I, pi. 7, 8 ; Lenormant 
and De Witte, J^l. Cer. I, pi. 5), Poseidon's opponent is called Ephialtes, but 
this is an isolated case. 

* Gerhard, Mr.- Spiegel, IV, pi. 286, 1. On the cista Mon. delV Inst. Suppl. 
pi. 19-20, a male monster with two fish tails in place of legs, but without wings, 
is used as a purely decorative figure, together with sea-horses and dolphins. 

^ Giganten u. Titanen, p. 348, n. 130. 
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common late type of giant with serpent legs, and his only com- 
ment is, " The fact that the serpent legs end in fish tails has no 
significance on an Etruscan monument," a remark which sug- 
gests that the writer did not consult the text of the Etrushische 
Spiegel^ where the mirror is distinctly said to have come from 
Praeneste. That the artist's conception here, as on the cista, 
was affected by the common type of giant with serpent legs is 
probable, but I doubt very much if the legs in these examples 
were thought of as serpents. On the cista, at all events, each 

leg is provided with a very definite 
fin, and the girdle which conceals 
the juncture of the legs with the 
body has a decidedly fishy look. 
We have to deal, then, with a fish- 
tailed giant, or rather, a giant with 
fish tails in place of legs, a type 
that does not appear, so far as I am 
aware, on any Greek monument. 
One is tempted to argue that the 
figure is simply an invention of the 
Praenestine engraver. The fond- 
ness of the Italic artists for winged 
figures is well known, and the fish 
tails may have been inspired by a 
desire to make Poseidon's opponent 
a sea monster. Against such an 
assumption, however, several arguments may be urged. In 
the first place, the Greek parallels which I have cited for 
the other types create a presumption that this figure, which 
is the most carefully drawn of all, goes back to a Greek 
prototype ; the original compositions of the Italian engravers, 
as we see them on the poorer cistae, are not nearly so 
well conceived. Secondly, though there are no exact Greek 
parallels, analogous figures are found on a number of late monu- 
ments. The Tritons and Scyllas that are so constantly used 
as decorative types on the South Italian vases are fish-tailed 
monsters, and show at least a fondness for such types among 
the Greek artists of this district. Both Triton and Scylla, to 
be sure, are usually represented on the vases with only a single 




Figure 3. — Bronze Mirror. 

(Gerhard, Mr. Spiegel, IV, pi. 286, 1.) 
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fish tail, but on many monuments of the Roman period, which 
it is reasonable to trace to earlier prototypes, Scylla, at least, 
appears with two fish tails in place of legs,^ and on Etruscan 
mirrors, which again reflect Greek models, both Scylla ^ and a 
male monster of similar form 
are represented in this way 
(Fig. 4). 3 Finally, the mon- 
ster of our cista recalls the 
late Greek type of giant with 
serpent legs and wings, of 
which the most familiar ex- 
amples are the giants on the 
great frieze from Pergamum, 
but which is found occasion- 
ally as early as the first years 
of the third century B.C., or 
even the last years of the 
fourth.* For all these rea- 
sons, I am inclined to believe 
that our fish-legged monster 
reflects a Greek type which 
was invented late in the fourth century B.C., or early in the 
third (probably in Southern Italy), but which never attained 
the popularity of the serpent-legged form. 

If these arguments are valid, we have on the cista a fairly 
faithful reproduction of a Greek representation of the battle 
of the gods and the giants dating, probably, from the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the third century, B.C. That 
the design was copied from a South Italian vase seems likely 
from the parallels that I have quoted and also from a number 
of more general considerations. The style of the figures, so 
far as we can recover it in its Italic dress, is precisely the lax, 
decorative style of the South Italian vases, — the figures seem 
more like actors in a pageant than like contestants in a deadly 




Figure 4. — Bronze Mirror. 

(Gerhard, Mr. Spiegel, V, pi. 54.) 



1 Of. the monuments collected by Vinet, Ann. delV Inst. XV, 1843, pp. 144- 
205, Mon. delV Inst. Ill, pi. 52 and 53. 

2 Cf. Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, V, pi. 52, 53. 3 /^^y;^^ pj, 54, 

* Cf . Kuhnert in Roscher's Lexicon der Myth, I, col. 1665 ; Elizabeth M. Gar- 
diner, A.J.A. XIII, 1909, pp. 318 ff. 
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struggle;^ and the use of decorative trees and stars to fill 
awkward spaces is quite in the manner of the South Italian 
painters. 2 The cista itself must have been made some time 
after 300 B.C. We shall probably not be far wrong, if we date 
it about the middle of the third century, B.C. 

This establishment of a terminus post quern for the Loeb cista 
is of some importance in view of the different opinions that 
have been advanced in regard to the date of the Praenestine 
cistae as a class. Most of these monuments, unfortunately, 
present little that is useful for determining their exact date, 
and the evidence of the graves in which they are found is not 
so helpful as could be desired. Almost the only evidence that 
is of value is found in the inscriptions scratched on a few of 
the cistae and on some of the mirrors found with them,^ to- 
gether with the inscriptions on the stones which were set up 
over the graves, — the so-called pigne with their rectangular 
bases and other rectangular stones with cuttings for portrait 
busts. ^ On the basis of the inscriptions on cistae and mirrors, 
and principally because the nominative of the second declen- 
sion is usually written with the older form os, but sometimes 
with the latter form us^ the whole class of cistae has usually 
been dated roughly in the third century B.C., though it has 
been recognized that a few examples may be slightly earlier 
or slightly later than this time.^ The inscriptions on the 

1 Of. the figures of Greeks and Amazons on the neck of the " Darius vase '^ 
(see p. 476, n. 1) ; and the similar figures on the crater No. 3266 in the Naples 
museum, publ. Mon. delV Inst. II, pi. 30-32. Many of these figures are very 
similar in pose to the contestants on the Loeb cista. 

2 Cf . for these details, the vases cited above, p. 475, note 1. Trees and other 
landscape details are very common on the Praenestine cistae; cf. Behn, Die 
Ficoronische Cista, p. 48. 

The South Italian vases are generally admitted to have furnished the models 
for the designs on the more carefully engraved cistae, whereas the more care- 
lessly made specimens, in which the reflection of Greek prototypes is less evi- 
dent, may have been inspired by vases made in Southern Etrurla in imitation 
of the painted Attic vases; cf. Mau in Pauly-Wissowa, III, col. 2601 ; Schu- 
macher, p. 25- 

3 Cf. C.LL. XIV, 4105-4112 (cistae) ; 4094-4104 (mirrors). 
*Cf. C.LL. XIV, pp. 328ff. 

5 The change from os to us was made, apparently, towards the end of the 
third century B.C. ; cf. Lindsay, 2%e Latin Language, p. 234. The earliest 
monument on which the new orthography appears is probably the epitaph of 
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gravestones show a similar variation in orthography, and have 
commonly been assigned to the third and second centuries.^ 
In recent years, however, an attempt has been made to assign 
an earlier date to the Praenestine cistae. In 1893, Furtwang- 
ler, in discussing an early class of South Italian vases, painted 
in imitation of fifth century Attic wares, remarked that the 
types on the Ficoroni cista " are derived from the same sources 
as those of the Argonaut pictures on early South Italian vases 
— viz. from the paintings of the Polygnotan circle. The cista 
must be of nearly the same date as the vases," ^ a period which 
is defined in an earlier passage as the last decades of the fifth 
century.^ A similar statement appears in Furtwangler's Antike 
Gremmen^ published in 1900, where the beginning of the manu- 
facture of cistae at Praeneste is dated not later than about 
400 B.C. ; * and later still we find the same critic arguing that 
the good Praenestine cistae betray the influence of the Sicyon- 
ian school of drawing in the fourth century,^ though in a 
footnote he modifies his earlier statements to some extent. 
Referring to Antike Gremmen III, he remarks: "On p. 189 I 
dated the Praenestine engravings somewhat too high ; in any 
case they go down through the whole of the fourth century."^ 

L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, who was consul in 293 (C.I.L. I, 29, 30= VI, 1284, 
1285). This, however, as Ritschl long ago showed (cf. Ritschl, Opuscula Phi- 
lological IV, pp. 222 ff.), is later than the epitaph of the son of Barbatus, who 
was consul in 259 {CLL. I, 32 = VI, 1287). Ritschl's date for the epitaph of 
Barbatus, *'not later than 234 b.c," has usually been accepted, but even this, 
perhaps, is too early. Wolfflin has argued that the epitaph should be dated 
later than 200 (cf. Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1892, pp. 190 ff.). In any case, the forms 
in us were firmly established early in the second century ; they are used con- 
sistently in the decree of L. Aemilius Paulus Macedonicus of the year 189 {CJ.L, 
II, 5041) and in the famous Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus of the year 
186 {CLL, I, 196). 

1 Cf. Henzen, Ann. delV List. 1855, pp. 79 ff.; Mommsen in CLL. I, p. 28 ; 
Fernique, p. 136 ; A. della Seta, Boll. d'Arte III, 1909, p. 194. 

2 Cf. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke der gr. Plastik, p. 152. I have quoted the 
passage from the English translation by Miss Sellers, Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture, p. 111. 

^ Cf. Meisterwerke, p. 149 ; Masterpieces, p. 109. 

4 ''Nicht spater als die Epoche um die Wende des 5ten und 4ten Jahrhun- 
derts," Ant. Gemmen, III, p. 189. 

5 Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalereiy Text II, p. 43. 

* " Sie gehen jedenfalls durch das ganze vierte Jahrhundert herab." 
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All these arguments, it is to be noted, are based simply on 
stylistic comparisons. More recently Behn has attempted to 
use the epigraphic evidence of the cistae and the mirrors to 
prove the earlier date proposed by Furtwangler.^ His argu- 
ment is as follows : 

"The terminus ante quern which Mommsen fixed at about 
300 B.C. for the Ficoroni cista by comparison with the epitaph 
of Barbatus must now be placed earlier ; this can be done with 
the help of the other incised cistae (8) and mirrors (11). Since 
there is little stylistic development in the incised decoration, 
division into earlier and later groups is often possible only by 
means of the linguistic forms and the shapes of the letters. 
The mirror Gerhard 182 (O.I.L. XIV, 4099) is early, because 
of the 9 (Jordan, Krit. Beitr,^ p. 5), the mirror Mon, delV List, 
IX, pi. 7, 2 ((7.J.i. XIV, 4101; Eph, Ep. I, 23) is somewhat 
later because of the form, Q, of the same letter; among the 
latest are the cistae Mon. delV Inst. IX, pi. 22-23 (^O.LL. XIV, 
4108; Eph. Ep. I, 19) and Suppl. pi. 15-16 {O.LL. XIV, 
4109 ; Eph. Ep. I, 168 a) and the mirror Kliigmann-Korte V, 
pi. 45 (^Mon. deir Inst. IX, pi. 29, 2 ; O.LL. XIV, 4098 ; Eph. 
Ep. I, 24), which have the nominative in us. In this last 
group, the first cista has the forms 'Leces' for leges and 
'Acmemno' for Agamemno ; it comes, therefore, from a period 
when G was still unknown and C was used for tenuis and 
media. This period can be determined. The Roman tradi- 
tion that Appius Claudius as censor (312 B.C.) removed Z from 
the Roman alphabet must be interpreted to mean that inscrip- 
tions without Z from the time of Appius were known to the 
Roman grammarians. With the removal of Z the admission of 
G is exactly contemporary, since this takes the place of Z in 
the alphabet, while X and Z, when they were later readopted, 
were placed at the end of the alphabet. An enactment of Ap- 
pius in regard to the official use and the place of the letter in 
the alphabet is conceivable (Jordan, pp. 155 ff.). This is im- 
portant for the chronology of the cistae and mirrors. The 
cista Mon. delV Inst. IX, pi. 22-23 is surely one of the very 
latest ; filmost the entire Latin development of bronze engrav- 
ing, therefore, is carried back into the fourth century (cp. 

1 Behn, pp. 8 f. 
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Schumacher, Praen, Ciste^ p. 37). At the beginning of the 
development, in respect to date and style, stands the Ficoroni 
cista, which on these grounds also can be placed only at the 
very beginning of the fourth century." 

The weakness of Behn's argument lies in his assumption that 
the occurrence of C in "leces" and "Acmemno" necessarily 
dates the cista on which it occurs earlier than the year 312. 
It is probable, to be sure, though it is by no means certain, 
that the new letter G was introduced by Appius Claudius in 
312, but the inscriptions show that for many years the old and 
the new forms were used concurrently and that G did not come 
into common use until long after the time of Appius.^ The 
forms "leces" and "Acmemno," therefore, do not by any 
means prove that the cista in question was made in the fourth 
century, and the occurrence of the termination us (which Behn 
uses only to prove that this cista and the other on which it 
occurs belong to the latest examples of the class) is decidedly 
against so early a dating. 

On the whole, then, the most probable theory is still the 
older one which regards the mass of the Praenestine cistae as 
products of the third century B.C., but admits that a few speci- 
mens may have been made in the last years of the fourth or the 
first years of the second century. This theory the Loeb cista 
tends to confirm, since this example, if the arguments I have 
advanced in regard to the origin of the fish-legged giant are 
valid, cannot be dated earlier than 300 B.C. and is probably to 
be assigned to a considerably later period, about the middle of 
the third century. Like the other monuments of its class, 
this cista gives us an interesting picture of the art of Latium 
at this time, an art dependent in the main on the decadent 
Greek art of the South Italian cities, but suggesting in its 
realistic tendencies the quality which is the most prominent 
characteristic of the later art of Rome. 

George H. Chase. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1 Cf. the instances of "c pro g" cited in the Index to C.I.L. I (p. 601); 
Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 7 ; Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin 
Inscriptions, p. 26. It is to be noted, also, that the new letter would come into use 
in a provincial town like Praeneste somewhat later than its introduction in Rome. 
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